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How came it that this sturdy stock sank during the next three
centuries to a level of physical and mental degradation which
is now almost beyond belief ? The story of what Thorold Rogers
calls ' a conspiracy concocted by the law and carried out by
parties interested in its success, to cheat the English workman
of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of hope, and
to degrade him into irremediable poverty ' has now to be told.

Wool v. Corn. We have already seen, in an earlier chapter,
the field over which the first battle is to be fought. By the end
of the fifteenth century the outcry against enclosures is already
making itself heard. Let us review a little what we know of
the causes

There were four different movements all resulting in what
came to be known as ' enclosures ', i, e the fencing off of pieces
of land each in the possession of one man and over which no one
else had any rights.

(a) The first of these was a tendency to group together the
strips of the open fields. It will be remembered that an ordinary
villein's holding originally consisted of a number, often as many
as thirty, of these strips, not lying side by side but scattered in
all parts of the cultivated area. The early fifteenth century
had been a time of prosperity to the peasantry, wages had risen,
labour rents had been commuted for small money payments
and it was not difficult for a thrifty man to save and prosper.
With the possibility of keeping a plough team of his own and
of paying the high rent demanded for meadow pasture, his
rights in the open fields, of help with his ploughing and of pasture
over the stubble, became of less value, and it would pay him better
to get his strip by purchase or exchange together into one piece
and keep it to himself. He would, of course, have to buy out
the rights of his fellow villagers before he could actually enclose
the land and this need kept the change from proceeding very
fast, but there is evidence to show that through the fifteenth
and sixteenth centuries this consolidation of strips was going on.
The old equality of possession was coming to an end and the
rich copyholder appeared, farming, not 15 or 30 acres, but